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ACCOUNT 


ORIGIN AND DESIGNS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY. 


I HE pariſh of Clapham contains about 2. ,500 inha- 
bitants, of whom nearly 1, 200 are of a deſcription occa- 
: aa to ſtand in need of charitable aſſiſtance. 


In a ſmall country village, the Sender and circum- 
ſtances of every cottager are in general thoroughly known 


to any opulent perſon reſident in it: —he naturally be- 


comes the patron and friend of the poor they look up 
to him for advice, protection and relief ;—a bond of union 


is formed between them, equally honourable to the one, 


and beneficial to the other ; ;—wealth becomes, as accord- 
ing to the deſign of Providence it ought to be, the 
inſtrument of good; and bounty is not abuſed where the 
application of it is ſubject to immediate inſpection. 


But in a market town, or populous village, no ſuch : 
bond of union ſubſiſts between the rich and the lower 
A 2 claſſes, 
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„ 
claſſes. The poor are too numerous to be taken under 
the patronage of any individual; and the opulent families 
are too many for any one to conſider itſelf as peculiarly 
called to the charge of the poor, What is the duty of 
all is the duty of none; and it follows as a neceſſary but 
melancholy conſequence, that where there is the moſt 
power, perhaps the moſt inclination to do good, there is 
often the leaſt facility of effeCting it; and great are the 
unobſerved diſtreſſes, and many the ſcenes of unknown 


woe, which exiſt within a ſmall diſtance of the habita- 
tions of the wealthy. 


Conſiderations of this kind gave birth to the « Society 
at Clapham for better ing the Condition of the Poor.“ It 
was remarked, that liberality was often at a loſs where to 
| beſtow with diſcretion; it was found that the diſtribution 
of charity was inequitable, the moſt deſerving poor being 
often unknown, while the more forward received aſſiſtance 
from various benevolent families. The neceſſity of ſome 
centre of communication was felt: it was perceived, that 
if the opulent united, and ated in concert, more and 
greater good might be effected in a populous town than 
could comparatively be done in a ſmall village; that ac- 
curate information might be equally obtained, and a far 
greater power of communicating good might be employ- 
ed; that by the combined efforts of many, by the union 
of talents, experience, counſel, influence, by the money of 
one, the knowledge of another, the zealous activity of a 
third, the diſcretion and patient perſeverance of a fourth, 
_ thrown into one common ſtock, far more might be effected 


than could poſſibly be done by the moſt ſtrenuous exer- 
tions of an individual. 


| Yoon 
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Upon this principle the Society was formed. Upwards 
of 20 Ladies and Gentlemen contributed to raiſe a fund, 
which was to be expended in that way, and according to 
that ſyſtem, which ſhould be allowed by common conſent 
to be likely to produce the greateſt good. It was agreed 
to drink tea together at each other's houſes on the firſt 
Wedneſday of each month, for the purpoſe of conver- 
ſation and communication on theſe purpoſes. Their fund 
was ſoon augmented by the contributions of others, and 
by the Sacrament money, which the Rector and Church- 


wardens, with the approbation of the Veltry, readily en- 
| truſted to the Society“ 5 diſpoſal. 


The firſt ſtep of the Society was to divide the pariſh 
into eight diſtricts, Certain Members of the Society, 
_ reſident in each, were then requeſted to become the 
Vifitors of that diſtrict, to ſuperintend its poor, and to 
carry in it the deſigns of the Society into execution. A 
general Treaſurer of the Society was choſen, and one of 
the Viſitors in each diſtrict undertook the office of Sub- 
Treaſurer, keeping the account of money diſburſed in 
that diſtrict, and calling diſtrict meetings of the Viſitors 
whenever circumſtances occurred which required united 
counſel. In ſome inſtances a diſtrict was ſub-divided, 
each Viſitor taking the peculiar charge of eight or ten 
adjoining poor families. By this plan the benefits of in- 
formation and inſpection were attained in as perfect a 
degree as is uſually the caſe in a very Small country 
village. 


An accurate knowledge of the real ſtate of the pcor 
being the baſis on which all juſt relief ought to be founded, 
. 5 3 the 
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the Society then proceeded to procure a complete liſt of 
all the poor in the pariſh, in a double form, viz. of the 
| alphabetical order of their names, and the order of their 
| reſidences ; the occupations, family, reſidence, and place 
of legal ſettlement were diſtinguiſhed in each. This liſt 
was intended to be perfected hereafter by the communi- 
cations received from the Viſitors reſpecting the Juſt cha- 
rater of cach individual contained i In It. 


The Society thus furniſhed began its operations. When 
application was made for relief, the caſe was referred to 
the proper Viſitor, and, if neceſlary, it furniſhed a ſub- 
ject for converſation at the next meeting. 


It may here be probably aſked, © what occaſion exiſted 
© for a new inſtitution for the relief of the poor, when a 
ce large ſum of money was already raiſed for their ſupport 
„ hy a burthenſome Poor Rate?” The anſwer to this 
queſtion will properly elucicate the views of the So- 
ciety. 


That the Poor Rates do not wholly ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of private charity, will readily be allowed by all 
who have been much converſant with the poor; admitting, 
therefore, the neceſſity of private charity, the Society's 
deſign might be ſtated to be that of employing it to the 
greateſt advantage. It muſt, however, be remarked, that 
the objects of the Society extend further than is uſual 
in private charity, and much further than is generally 
within the view of the Overſeers of the Poor. 


Excluſive of the caſe of non-pariſhioners, who frequently 


form 


HE 
form the moſt induſtrious and valuable part of the com- 
munity in which they reſide, but who are ſcarcely 
ever relieyed by the Overſeers, except with the view of 
their being removed, the attention paid to pariſhioners by 
a Society founded on the principle of bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor, and by the Overſeers, is of a very 
different kind. 


The Overſeers of the Poor are in general entitled to 
the thanks of the pariſh for the pains they take in exe- 
cuting a very troubleſome office, but they have uſually 
too little leiſure to ſpare, and they continue in their 
office too ſhort a time, to allow them to form and to 
execute plans of permanent advantage to the poor, much 
| leſs to aim at their moral improvement they are alſo 
| neceſſarily cramped and limited in their exertions ;— 
they are not authorized to ſtretch out the hand of relief 
to him who is yet only beginning to ſink in the abyſs 
of poverty; they are not empowered to nip the bud 
of miſery ere it has produced its baleful fruit; and 
ſhould they, even with a view of ultimately benefitting 
the pariſh materially, expend a larger ſum than would 
merely fave a poor man from immediate urgent diſtreſs, 
they would incur the riſque of being cenſured for prodi- 


gality, and for needlefly encreaſing the pariſh burthens, 
already ſeverely felt. Add to this, that coming into their 


office unacquainted with the real characters of the poor, 
it is obvious they may, for a time, unknowingly encou- 
rage the ſloth of the idle, and cheriſh the vices of the 7 
profligate. 


The Members of this Society, on the ED hand, aim 
| chiefly 
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chiefly at the real improvement and permanent happineſs of 
the poor around them. They wiſh, indeed, to ſupply the 


poor in diſtreſs with the little comforts which the uſual 


pariſh allowance will not afford; but their primary object 


is a more important one: to employ the leiſure, wealth 


and talents with which Providence has blefled them, the 
knowledge they have gained from a ſuperior educa- 
tion, the judgment which they have acquired from ex- 


perience, the information they have derived from the re- 
ports & of benevolent ſocieties, the advantages they nay 


obtain from mutual conſultation.—-I ſay, it is their ob- 


ject to employ leiſure, wealth, talents, knowledge, in- 


formation, conſultation, to the good of their . 


neighbours. 


5 The principal objects of the Society may be ſtated 


to be theſe three: The moral improvement of the 


poor, — their more complete relief in diſtreſs, —and their 


permanent benefit by the | CONNER of habits of in- 


Sultry.. 


* particularly the excellent ones of the Society in London for bettering 


the Condition of the Poor,” a Society which, it is hoped, will be rewarded 
with the noble gratification of beholding the happineſs of thouſands of their 
fellow creatures whoſe ſtate has been meliorated by their labours. It is no 
mean Praiſe of ſocieties formed upon the plan of that in this place, that 
they may be conſidered as auxiliaries to that benevolent Society, and proper 
inſtruments to carry into effect its uſeſul ſuggeſtions. The Members of the 
_ Society eſtabliſhed at Clapham are ſenſible of the honour done them by the 


truly reſpectable Mr. Bernard, in the notice he has been pleaſed to take of 


their endeavours.---(See the 12th Report of the 2 for bettering the 
5 Conciripn of the Poor.) 


ſyſtematically f 


5 To attain the firſt point—vice and immorality are 
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ſyſtematically diſcountenanced, and the virtuous are en- 


couraged moral and religious tracts are diſtributed; chil- 


dren are ſent to Sunday-ſchools, and friendly advice is 
urged upon the importance of attention to the duties of 
religion. 


2. On the 2d head; much has already been done The 


ſick have been regularly viſited, and their wants ſupplied. 


In particular caſes, nurſes have been allowed to them, 
and, where quiet was requiſite, their children removed, 
Care has been alſo taken that they ſhould not return to 


work before their ſtrength was ſufficiently recruited, 
which often is the means of throwing them back. Con- 


tagion has alſo by proper care been prevented from ſpread- 
ing. | 95 


The want of a confidential AGENT to inſpect the ac- 


tual ſtate of the poor, and to make for them the refreſh- 


ments of which the fick ſtand in need, was here felt. 
Accordingly, a perſon * in whoſe {kill in cookery, cleanli- 


nels, aſſiduity, integrity, and humanity the Society could 
confide, reſiding in a central fituation, was engaged, and 
employed in that capacity, From her appointment 
the Society has derived material advantages ; ſtores of 
ſagoe, oatmeal, wine, &c. are entruſted to her care, and 2 


upon receiving a note for that purpoſe, ſhe viſits the ſick, : 


and makes the refreſhments ordered for them: with 
her alſo are depoſited the Society's materials for induſtry ; 
flax, worſted, wool, twine, &c. of theſe ſhe keeps a 
regular account, delivers them according to order to the 
poor, and receives them back manufactured; ſo that her 


* Mrs. Garrard, Polygon Buildings. 
| 8 | 
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houſe becomes a repoſitory of induſtry. She keeps a re- 


giſter * alſo of nurſes and char-women, whom the Society 


can recommend, and whoſe intereſt it will become not 
to diſcredit the Society's recommendation. 


3. But it muſt ever be remembered that the chief pre- 
ſervative of the poor from diſtreſs is their own ſteady in- 
duſtry. To this point, therefore, the attention of the 
Society is principally directed. Children are trained 


up in the habits of early induſtry : a ſchool has been 
formed for teaching young children to knit; others are 


inſtructed in ſpinning, or employed in netting or other 
uſeful occupations. By theſe means upwards of ſeventy 


children and grown perſons are now buſily employed, 
who, a few months ago, were waſting their hours in idle- 
nels. 


Such is the nature of the Society for bettering the con- 


dition of the poor in this place. Subjoined is an ab- 


ſtract of their receipts and expences during the laſt year. 


It will be ſeen that a freſh contribution is requiſite to 
carry on the Society's deſigns. Laſt year the ſubſcription 
was confined principally to the members of the Society; 
but after experience of the effects of its labours, they 
come forward with confidence to requeſt a more extended 
ſupply of aid. T hofe whoſe engagements in buſineſs will 
not permit them to take an active ſhare in the duties of 
charity may ſafely entruſt to the diſpoſal of the So- 
ciety part of the | bounty with which Providence has 


bleſſed them. They will have the ſatisfaction of reflect- 


* ReſpeRable families wanting burt or char. women may thus be ſup- 
plied, by applying to Mrs, Gat rard, ; 


ag 


ing that at leaſt it will not be wilfully abuſed, and that 
it may ſerve not only to relieve temporary Ailtreſs, 
but to do permanent g good to the W 


N. B. Any Anti will be thankfully received 17 
the Treaſurer, or "any of the vintors, 


If the Society's fund is enlarged, it may be enabled 
hereafter to extend its deſigns, by giving premiums to 
the moſt induſtrious and deſerving amongſt the different 
claſſes of the poor; and by cultivating in various ways a 
laudable ſpirit of exertion and improvement. 


Annual ſubſcriptions a are to be conſidered as due at 


Lady- Day. 


DISTRICTS and VISITORS. 


ft D lers. ertending from Mrs. Horne s to the che. houſe 
Yard. | 


7 7 tors. Mrs. E. "Hine, Miſs Brogden, Mrs. R. 
Barclay, Mrs. Crew, Mr. Robert 8 (Common) 8 
Mr. Crew. 


as 1d Difria School- houſe Y, ard, North Row, Nag's Head. 
Viſitors. Mrs. Stainforth, Mrs. Petrie, Mrs. Saville, 
Mrs. Venn, Miſs Stoneſtreet, Miſs , Miſs A. 


Petrie, Rev. Mr. Venn. 
B 2 


4: 42-4 
34 D. Arie, Lark-hall Lane to Im. Thornton Aſtell's, Eſq. 


| | Viſitors, Mrs. Elliott, Miſs Dyſons, Miſs Bewicke, 
Miis Venn, Mr, Elliott. 


4th Diſtrict, Pol gon Buil.ings. 


Viſitors.— Mrs. Ravenhill, Miſs Wilkinſon, Miſs 
Driver, Miſs G. Wells, Rev. Mr. Sharpe. 


5% Di Arif, From the Cick to Mr. Fairbairn' 5, including 
BromelPs Buildings. 


| Viſßitors.— Mrs. Prior, Miſs E. Smith, Miſs Cradows, 
L Miis Prior, Mr. Prior. : 


1 t / Di iſtrict, London Road, | | is 
j J. -ftors—Miſs Barclay, Mr. Barclay (Terrace.) 3 
ö 2 Dirie Acre Lane. E 
* Viſitors. Mrs. Thornton, Mrs. Ja. Barclay, Mrs. 1 
6 Kenyon, Miſs Thornton, Miſs Kenyon, Mr. J. Bar- 7 


clay. 


875 Di avid, South fide if Common and 1 


Viſi tors. — Mrs. R. . Miſs Bewicke, Rev. © 3 
Mr. Sharpe. | | | | 
Treaſurer, —Rev. J. Venn. 


| Agent, —Mrs, Garrard, Polygon Buildings, 4 
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5 1. General Purpoſes and Regulations 
of the Society. 


I. THE Society to be Bl he Society for Weib 
the Condition of the Poor in Clapham,” and to conſiſt both 
of ladies and gentlemen who are willing to take an 
active part in vifiting and aſhſting the Poor. 


II. Its objects to be theſe; the diſcovery 100 relief of 
caſes of real diſtreſs, the aſſiſting and rewarding of honeſt 
induſtry, the detection of fraud and impoſture, the diſ- 
couragement of idleneſs and vice, the employment of 
children in early occupations of induſtry; and, in a word, 
whatever has a tendency to improve the condition and 
morals of the Poor. 


III. The Society to meet at each other's houſesand drink 
tea together, every firſt Wedneſday in the month during 
the winter ſeaſon, and during the ſummer once in two 
months, for the purpoſe of converſation and communica- 
tion on the above „ 


. IV. The pariſh to be divided into eight diſtricts, and ſe⸗ 
veral Viſitors to be requeſted to ſuperintend each diſtrict, 


V. The Viſitors of each diſtrict to meet together as of- 
ten as ſhall be convenient, for the purpoſe of acting in con- 


I 


cert, and becoming acquainted with the ſtate of the Poor 
in their diſtricts, 


V. A Sub-treaſurer to be appointed for each diſtrict for 
the purpoſe of keeping the accompts of the money ex- 
pended in it, and calling diſtrict meetings of the Viſitors, 


VI. The Viſitors of each diſtrict, if they ſhall judge it 


convenient, to ſubdivide the diſtrict into certain portions, 


one or more Viſitors taking one e portion as their peculiar 


charge. 


VII. At each general meeting the Viſitors to report what 


caſes of diſtreſs they have met with in their diſtrict, what 
obſervations they have to make on any of the poor, and 
what remarks have ſuggeſted themſelves on the means 
of improving their conduct and bettering their condition. 


The accompts of the Treaſurer of each diftrict ſhall be 


read, examined, and ſuch ſums be granted out of the ge- 
neral fund as ſhall be neceſſary. 


vil. A Treaſurer to be appointed who ſhall keep the 
general accompts, and record the minutes of the general ” 
meetings. Subſcriptions and benefactions to be received. 
No general ſubſcription will be ſolicited; but each Viſitor 


is requeſted to mention the plan of the Society to the opu- 


lent families with whom he or ſhe is acquainted, and re - 
ceive from them whatever ſums they think proper to con- 
tribute to the Society's fund. 


IX. The Society to communicate with the officers of 
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the pariſh, from whom it may receive important infor- 
mation, and to whom it may communicate in return uſe- 
ful obſervations. | 


X. Each medical gentleman in the pariſh is requeſted 
to give his countenance and friendly aſſiſtance to the So- 


ciety, by becoming an honorary member. 


XI. The ſervices of any lady or gentleman who will 


| be ſo kind as to act as a Viſitor, to be accepted upon being | 


propoſed to a general meeting by the Viſitors of any diſ- 
trict in which ſhe or he may. wiſh to aſſiſt. 


9 2. Vifitor's Relief. 


I. Whenever application is made by a poor perſon to 
any member of the Society ior relief, ſuch application 


| ſhall be referred by him to the Treaſurer of the diſtrict in 
which the perſon ſoliciting relief reſides. 


II. The Treaſurer of the diſtrict, upon receiving ſuch 
application is requeſted to ſtate it to the particular Viſitor 


of the ſubdiviſion in which the poor perſon reſides, (if the 


diſtrict is ſubdivided) who will be ſo kind as to make all 
neceſſary enquiries into the caſe. 


III. Incaſes of great urgency the Viſitor to give immedi... 


ately whatever relief is thought neceſlary ; but afterwards 
it is to be referred to the diſtrict meeting to determine in 


E 


in what way, and to what extent aſfiſtance may be beſt 
adminiſtered. 


IV. Before any relief is granted information ſhould be 
particularly ſought concerning the moral character of the 


applicant, particularly if he is accuſtomed to attend public 
worihip ; whether he ſends his children to ſchool, and 
trains them up in habits of induſtry. An account is alſo 
to be taken of his weekly earnings, expences, and debts ; 


and the particular cauſe of his diſtreſs is to be inveſti- 
gated. This information will ſerve as a baſis on which 


to found both the Kind and quantity of relief which it will 
be proper to adminiſter. 


V. No money in any caſe to be given as an alms; the 


funds of this Society being wholly appropriated to the 
_ purchaſe of neceſſaries for the poor by the Viſitors in times 
of peculiar diſtreſs, and to the encouragement and ſupply 


of induſtry. 


VI. Whenever a poor married woman ſhall depoſit a 
certain ſum weekly in the hands of the Viſitor of her diſ- 


trict to provide for her confinement, the Society will add 
to it as much more when it is returned to her, : 


VII. The Society will furniſh any of the poor gratis 
with unſlaked lime to white waſh their apartments, if 
they will give their time and trouble to do it. 


VIII. The Society will lend blankets to ſome of the 


moſt indigent and deſerving amongh the poor, under the 


following regulations, 
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1. A note to be given with them expreſſing the date of 
their being lent, and the day on which they are to be re- 
turned. is = 


2. An account to be kept by the Society's Agent, in her 
book, of the number of each blanket, and the perſon to 
whom lent, the time when, and the date when returned, 


3. The blankets lent to any poor family for the winter 
ſeaſon are to be returned on the firſt of May, ciean waſhed 
if required, 


4. In caſes where any infe&tious diſorder has prevailed 
inthe family to which they have been lent, a diſcretionary 
power is allowed to the Viſitor to permit them to be kept. 


5. All the blankets, upon being returned to the So- 
ciety, are to be baked before they are laid up in the So- 
ciety's ſtores. VV 


IX. The members of this Society in general are re- 
queſted to endeavour to prevail upon the parents of thoſe 
children whom they find playing in the ſtreets on the 
Sunday, to ſend them to the Sunday-ſchool. 


X. A ſtock to be procured of uſeful and popular tracts, 
calculated to inſtruct the ignorant and reform the 
thoughtleſs; which the Viſitors are requeſted to diſtri- 
bute to the poor as they ſhall ſee expedient. 


have a good character. 


„ 


I. The general rule for the proper diſtribution of cha- 
rity ſhould always be that of endeavouring to direct, aſſiſt, 
and encourage induſtry. | 


II. The Viſitors are requeſted to give their particular 


attention to the ſubject of pointing out, or providing 
work for the poor; eſpecially for the women and children, 
They are defired alſo to take notice of the Children in 
| their reſpective diſtricts who are of a proper age for 
ſchool, and fend them to the charity ſchool ; and to re- 


port to the Agent thoſe nurſes or char-women, whom | 
they can recommend, who want employment, and thoſe 
young perſons who are of a proper age for ſervice, and 


III. The Viſitors are requeſted to ſupply all ſuch indi- 
gent perſons as appear to be truly induſtrious but want 
employment, with ſpinning- wheels, and materials for ſpin- 
ning, knitting, or netting ; and to direct the Agent to 
pay them tor their work when finiſhed at the market 


price. 


$4. Contagious Fevers. 


When any caſe of contagious fever ſhall occur, the 


Treaſurer of the Society upon its being reported to him, 
is requeſted to conſult with the medical gentlemen of the 
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place, and to uſe, at the Society's expence, the moſt ef- 


fectual means of n a ſtop to its en 


The following Means hover 15 recommended and uſed 


with Succeſs, are here printed for the purpoſe of conveying 
more general Information, 


I. Communication with other houſes to be prevented 
as much as poſſible. The children of the family yet in 


health, to be removed, if it can be done, and boarded 


out at the expence of the Society. Before their removal 


they are to be thoroughly waſhed from head to foot in 
warm water and clean linen put on, and their cloaths 

ſumigated by being expoſed to the vapour of burning 
brimſtone. 


II. All the linen taken from the ſick to be thrown 


into a tub of cold water in which ſome vinegar or mineral 


acid is mixed, and kept ſoaking there for ſome days*. 
All diſcharges, from the patient ſhould be inſtantly re- 
moved; the houſe to be ventilated as much as poſſible, 


the doors and windows of the rooms in which the ſick lie 
to be ſet open whenever it can be done with ſafety. Freſh 
; air generally operates as a cordial to the ſick, the patient 
may be eaſily ſecured from too great a draught of it. 


* If this precaution is not taken, the contagion is often conveyed to the 


| laundrtfs, . to whom it is ſent in a bundle to be waſhed, Since this Society 


was eſtabliſhed, a poor woman loſt two of her children, and was herſelf 


brought into imminent hazard of her life, by taking in a bundle of cloaths 


to waſh ſor a family i in which ſome of the children were infected with a ſcar- 
let fever. | | 
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* The air of the room ſhould never be allowed to feel cloſe 


or ſmell offenſively to perſons entering it. Attendants 
ſhould be careful not to ſtand in the current of air 


which ſets from the patient, nor to approach him too 


near unneceſſarily, or while faſting. 


IV. The fteam of boiling vinegar, or the vapour of 


burning tobacco to be occaſionally introduced to refreſh 


the: air of the room. 


v. The bodies of the dead to be interred as ſoon as  poſ- 
fible. 


VI. After recovery, the blankets, bedding, &c. 


uſed by the ſick, ſhould be expoſed in a cloſe room to the 
vapour of half an ounce of brimſtone thrown upon a 
_ chafing diſh or pan of burning coals, and the room left 


for an hou or two. After wards they ought to be waſhed, 
and after being expoſed to the open air and wind for ſe. 
veral days, they may be uſed with perfect ſafety. The 


BS... Dr. Haygarth obſerves, that the poiſon of a contagious fever in a ſmall, 
dcloſe, and dirty room is highly dangerous; but that, in a large, airy, and 


clean apartment, even putrid fevers are ſeldom or never infectious: when 


this poiſonous vapour is much diluted with freſh air it is not noxious. 


+ Dr. Carmichael Smyth has lately ſhewn the nitric acid to poſſeſs an 


extraordinary efficacy in deſtroying contagion : ſee his very valuable trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject. There is ſome riſque in entruſting this powerful prepa- 


ration to the hands of unexperienced perſons ; as, by the uſe of materials 
not ſufficiently pure, or the want of proper care, the unwholeſome nitrous 
acid may be produced inſtead of the nitric, For this reaſon the further deſ- 


cription of it here is omitted. 
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walls alſo of the apartment of the ſick mould be Wie 
waſhed with hot lime. 


By attention to the above plain and ſimple rules, the 
violence of an infectious fever, which often almoſt depo- 
pulates a place when introduced amongſt the crowded and 


neglected habitations of the poor, may be ſo abated as ſel- 


dom to ſpread beyond the room in which it originated. 


The value of this in a political point of view is incalcu- 
lable. LS | 


85. Duty of the Agent. 


I. The Agent, at the requeſt of any of the Viſitors, 


_ ſhall viſit any poor or {ick perſon, and ſhall make them 
ſuch refreſhments as ſhall be ordered by the Viſitor, ac- - 
| cording to the e 1 by the committee. 


Il. She © 1 an exact account 1 the diſpoſal 


of the ſtores of ſagoe, oatmeal, wine, &c. entruſted to 

her care; entering into ſeparate columns of a book ap- 
+ pointed tor that purpoſe the quantities uſed, the perfons 
to whom lent, the . by whoſe order. 


III. 5 a keep a 1e of fach mis char- 


women as are approved by the Society, and ordered to be 
: put upon their liſt, who may have the liberty of inform 
ing her when they want employment. The Viſitors, or 
any reſpectable inhabitant, upon application to her may 


1 
thus know who are diſengaged, and who can be recom- 
mended for their good characters. 5 


IV. She ſhall take care of the blankets belonging to 


the Society, and enter into the Society's book the date 
when, and the perſon to whom lent, according to the 
rules before ſpecified. 


V. She ſhall alſo keep the Society's materials for in- 
duſtry, flax, wool, worſted, twine, &c. entruſted to her; 
ſhe ſhall keep an exact account, ſpecifying the date 


when, and to whom delivered, and by whoſe order, 
when returned, what weight, what value ;—and ſhe is to 


pay the poor for their work according to the price ſtipu- 
Jated. | 


APPENDIX. 


The following Addreſs having been read by the 
Treaſurer at the anniverſary of the Society's ęſta- 


bliſhment, is added here at their requeſt, as tend- 


ing to elucidate the principle upon which exertions 


for the relief of the poor ought to be made. 
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ADDRESS. 


'THE Society © for bettering the condition of the poor at 
Clapham” having now been eſtabliſhed for a year, I may 


be indulged, 1 hope, in congratulating the Society upon the 


effects which its labours have produced. 

The ladies engaged in it have been induced chenefulty 
and regularly to viſit the obſcure habitations of the poor, 
to attend the bed-ſide of their ſick and dying indigent fel- 


low creatures, to adminiſter relief to their neceſſities, and to 
ſooth their ſorrows. An Agent has been appointed for the 


purpoſe of providing for the poor the refreſhments which 


are abſolutely neceſſary in a period of ſickneſs. Meaſures 
have been ſucceſsfully taken to prevent infectious fevers from 
ſpreading, where they have been introduced amongſt the 

| habitations of the poor—A ſchool has been eftabliſhed for 
training up in induſtry thoſe children who are yet too young 
to be admitted into the public ſchool. Relief has in va- 


rious ways been adminiſtered to the needy, ſo that the ſe- 
vere preſſure of the preſent ſeaſon of diſtreſs has compara- 


_ tively been little felt in this place. 


But while a juſt ſhare of praiſe is due to the Society for its 


uſeful. labours, the ſurvey of them will naturally ſuggeſt 


hints for future improvement ; and, in venturing to ſtate 


thoſe which occur to me, I have too high an opinion of the 


candor of the Society to fear from it any imputation of arro- 
gant confidence, or unbecoming interference. 


The completeneſs of the outline which has been chalked 
out in the Society's rules leaves little occaſion to propoſe any 


thing new. Let that outline be properly filled up, and the 


Society will have atchieved no ſmall degree of good. g 
The diſtinguiſhing object of this Society has been defined 


to be © the bettering the condition of the poor.“ In this com- 
prehenſive definition, the relief of their immediate wants and 
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the addition of the little comforts of which their ſituation 
admits, have undoubtedly a place; but it is a ſecondary place 
only which they hold. Something much more important is 


implied in that expreſſive phraſe of“ bettering cheir con- 
r 


Merely to ſupply the immediate wants of a poor man is 
comparatively a ſmall thing. This may be done by any 


perſon who poſſeſſes money; but to extricate him from fu- 


ture want, to cut off the ſources of his poverty, to inſtil into 


him good principles, to elevate his mind to a ſtate of inde- 


pendence, to raiſe him to a higher tone of character. —This 
Sa work worthy of the talents and knowledge, which a ſo- 
ciety founded upon the principle of bettering the condition 
of the poor ought to diſplay. Reform, not alms-giving. 
is their object; the laſting good, not the temporary relief 
of the indigent is their aim. It is rot merely by charity, 
it is by a diſcriminating Charity, an union of judgment and 
charity, they ſeek to be guided. _ 
No country under Heaven poiſeſſes a more genial climate, 
2 more fertile ſoil, a more regular demand for labour in the 
various branches of a widely extended commerce, laws more 
mild and equal, ſecuring even to the loweſt peaſant his 
rights and property, than England: In no country under 


Heaven have larger ſums of money been beſtowed upon the 


poor in all the varied kinds of charity. — Vet painful it is to 
ſay, perhaps in no country are there more numerous and more 
diſtreſſing objects of wretchedneſs to be ſeen. What is the 
cauſe ? Not the want of charity ; but perhaps the. want of 
juſt application of that charity. | 


There is a certain wholeſome ſeverity . is s neceſ- 


| ſary to be exerciſed towards others, as well as ourſelves 
in promoting reform. We muſt operate by giving effect 
to thoſe inconveniences and diſtreſſes which a thought- 


leſs or an indolent life neceſſarily produces. Theſe are in- 
tended by Providence to ſtimulate to induſtry; and we 
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with theſe maxims. 


[25-1] 
counteract the wiſe deſigns of Providence if we inconſider- 
ately remove them. 
There 1s a ſpring and energy in an independent ſpirit 
which is capable of great exertions. Nothing damps, 


nothing extinguiſhes that independence of mind ſo much as 
the habitual reception of alms. The very character of a 


man who ſubſiſts upon charity is changed. He has loſt his 
boldneſs, his fortitude, his openneſs, his manlineſs, and is 
become mean, abject, puſillanimous, and often deceitful. 


Let me not be thought to repreſs charity: No, it is my 


aim to encourage charity i in its beſt form and higheſt excel- 
lence. That is true charity which promotes the ultimate 
good of the poor. It is in ſome caſes an act of as real charity 
to withhold alms as in others to beſtow them. At Hamburgh 
the firſt ſtep towards that radical improvement of the ſtate 


of the poor, which has been contemplated with ſo much ſa- 


tisfaction by every benevolent mind, and which forms a new 
_ era in the ſcience of managing the poor; I fay the firſt ſtep | 
was, to forbid all alms whatſoever, as ſoon as work come be 


offered to the indigent. 


The regulations adopted at 6 may be nde 
upon as a kind of text- book for all charitable Societies. 


Mie find amongſt them the following excellent maxims: 


No man ſhould be permitted to receive a ſhilling which 


- ce he would have been able to have earned for himſelf. The 


«© ſupport of thoſe who receive relief ought always to 


be reduced below the ſcale of what any induſtrious man or 


828 


* woman in ſuch circumſtances Can earn. Every aſſittance : 
« which ſupercedes the neceſſity of working becomes a 


6 premium to idleneſs. One ſhilling which a poor man 5 | 


« earns does him more ſervice than two which are giyen 
cc: him,” 


The means which this Society propoſes to uſe a are in uniſon * 
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One chief object of its inſtitution is the reformation of 
principles. Here much remains yet to be done. Moral 
evil is the root, natural evil the fruit which it produces. In 


vain a man is relieved, if he retains a corrupt principle which 
will again lead him into debauchery, idleneſs, or gaming. 
More than the mines of Peru can ſupply is required to reſcue | 


that man from miſery and want. He muſt be reformed. 
Here, friendly exhortations to attend the worſhip of 


God, ſerious remonſtrances on the conſequences of ſin, kind 
addreſſes on the value of peace of conſcience, and the hap- 


pineſs of a ſober and righteous life, and prudent advice on 
the importance of ſelf-denial, economy, and patience, will 
do more good than many ſhillings beſtowed in alms, which 


often ſerve as fuel to inflame the paſſions, To give without 
_ reforming, is but to pour water into a broken ciſtern. 


1 am aware indeed of the difficulty of producing reform- 


ation; ; ſome appear to be incorrigibly idle and profligate: let 
us not, however, pronounce any to be ſuch till every me- 
thod of reform has been tried with them. Should they 
however be found to be of this deſeription, it may be proper 
entirely to withhold relief from them, that more may be done 


for the deſerving. Nay further, if they have gained no ſet- 


tlement here, and it is poſſible to remove them to their pro- 


per pariſhes, this ought to be done, in order that their places 
may be filled up by a more ſober and induſtrious ſet. No 


better character could be given to this reſpectable pariſh than 


to have it generally ſaid that it is no place for the idle and 


worthleſs. I am happy here to congratulate the Society upon | 
the appointment of a committee to manage the parochial 
poor, who will go hand in hand with this Society in the 
promotion of their great object, the bettering the condition 
of the poor. 


For the purpoſe of effecting any real reformation, a a 


thorough and impartial knowledge of the characters of the 


poor ought to be obtained. Much information has doubt - 


1 
leſs been already acquired on this head by the Viſitors during 
their labours in the paſt year; but it requires to be extended, 
to be more generally diffuſed amongſt the members of the 
Society, to be regiſtered. I beg leave to remark on this 
head, that the regular ſubdiviſion of the diſtricts is admi- 
rably calculated to procure and to diffuſe this knowledge. 
A Viſitor who confines his attention to eight or ten poor fa- 
milies will ſoon be as thoroughly acquainted with theſe as 
with the members of his own family. ; 
Perhaps it might be adviſeable to increaſe the number of 
Viſitors, or to engage ſome perſon in the middle claſs to 
aſſiſt as ſubordinate Viſitors. By Viſitors of this claſs ap- 
pointed to a diſtri, and making their report to the Society 
through the medium of the regular Viſitors, much information 
might be obtained of the moſt authentic kind, and a greater 
| number of perſons, and thoſe of various claſſes, would be 
employed in doing good to their poorer fellow creatures. 
The procuring of employment for the poor is another moſt 
important branch of charity. The gain upon that employ- 
ment is not material where labour is offered only as a ſubſti- 
tute for alms. 'The induſtry here exerciſed is the gain, and 
a gain more valuable than money. Some occupation might | 
be recommended for vacant hours and days: a man might be 
| taught to net, to knit, &c. or, in ſome caſes employment 
might be given him in the way of his own buſineſs, however 
uſeleſs it might be to the Society; only care ſhould be taken 
that no greater wages ſhould be given him than he was 
fairly entitled to from his labour. They that have nothing 


do do will go to the public house, the grand reſort of the idle 


and the profligate; and then poverty will become more 
' wretched, indolence will degenerate into ſettled idleneſs, 
and miſery terminate in ruin. 
In a word, let it be the aim of this Society to fays not — 
merely this man was hungry, and we fed him, but this man 
vas naked, and behold he is cloathed by his own induſtry ; 


1 
this man was a drunkard and his family in rags, behold him 
ſober, and ſee them decently clad. This man was idle, and 
poor, and miſerable, now he is induſtrious, proſperous, and 
happy ; and above all, this man was a wretched profligate, 

and now he is moral and religious. When the Society can 

appeal to theſe proofs of its utility, it will have deſerved 

well of mankind, and may juſtly rejoice in the ſucceſs of its 
labours. % odd go os 
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